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From the Knickerbocker. 

. By Willis Gaylord Clark. 
Young Mether,—he is gone! 

His dimpled cheek no more will touch thy breast ; 
No more tue music-to: ‘ 
‘Float from his lips, to thine all fondly presed: 
His schile and bappy laugh are jost to thee— 
Barth must his mother aad lls pillow be. 


His was the morning hour ; * 
. And he bath passed in beauty from the day; i 
A bad, not yet a flower— 
Torn, in its sweetness, from the parent spray : 
The death-wind swept him to his soft repose, 
As frost im spring-time blights the early rose. 


Never, on earth, agaio 
Will his rich accents charm thy listening ear, 


- 


Like some 
Breathing at even and clear; 
His voice is choked in and eyes, 
‘The unbroken seal of peace 


And from thy yourntag Wiel : 
Whose inmost core was warm with love for him, 
A gladness must depart, 
And those kind eyes with many tears be dim— 
While lonely memories, an unceasing train, 
Wili turn the raptures of the past to palv. 


Yet, mourner! while the day, 


| Rolls like the darkness of a funeral by, 


And Hope forbids ope ray 
To stream athwart the grief-discolored sky ;" 
There breaks upon thy sorrow’s evening gloom, 
A trembliog lu.tre from beyond the tomb.j 


Tis from the Better Laad ! 

There, bathed in radiance that around them springs, 
Thy Loved One’s wings expand ; 

As with the ng cherabim, he sings; 

And ali the of that God can see, 

‘Who said, on earth, to children—“ Come to me.” 


Mother,—ihy child is bests. 
And though bis presence may be lost to thee, 

And vacant leave thy breast, 
‘ah lzend, 0 sweet lead rem they dosent buses 
Though tones from thine ear have passed, 
Thou'lt meet Born, with his Lord, at last. 


. 
— 
os 


The Temple of Butiarflics. 
. ‘The Chevalier de Bouffiers, whom Delile 
characterized as “the honor of knighthood 
aud the flower of troubadours,” the erotic 
poet, the agreeable novelist, so long the delight 


of the salons of Paris, was by turns an abbot, 
_ @ colonel of husssars, a painter, “an academi- 


Aiea ‘legisluter, er 
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ap | court, attracted many. 


| inspired Madamede Chaiseul with a new 


. of village girls of the neigh’ 










































ters, the most gay, cateless and witty of Fretich 
cavaliers. 

I was long acquainted with this 
ed man. I saw him in 1780, at Phy a 
estate of Chanteloup, near Amboise, wither 
the duke de Choiseal, then an exile from the 
most 
ed megef France, for birth or merit. 
Tt was the focus of the most brilliant wits and 
beauties of the day. The duchess de Choi- 
seul, whose memory is still cherished on the : 
lovely banks of the Loire, had & | for. 
the chevalier de Boufflers which did her 
he washer companion in ber walks, in 
chaife, and still more frequently ia her Ad 
to the cottages of the peasantry, to whom this 
accomplished and excellent woman ¢ 
administered comfort and assistance. 

Madame de Choiseul, who was in her 
intimate with Buffon, piaty -. * 
celebrated man a strong.faste for the observa 
tion ofnatural objects, Herlibrary con 
a complete selection of natural historians, an- 


cient and modern. . 
udy bed. : 


‘ 


This delightful and ewhaustless st 


fanciful idea. Opposite to the windows of - 
her ownroom she hail erected a a temple of 
gauze of antique form, and ‘sheltered t an 
ample roof; during the summer she 

herself with collecting"in this airy 
the most beauti butterflies of 


The duchess alone had akey of the temple of 
butterflies, which was peopled by thea: 






strove, by presenting to her continually: 
new species, to obtain the privilege of s 
ing to their beloved patroness, and they : 















« Chevalier,” said she to hia ith 
“1 run no risk in introduciag: pou 
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the chevalier, who found ample compensation 
for the troable of his charge in the pleasare of 
receiving the country girls, who daily came 
{6 recruit the numerous family of butterflies.— 
He encouraged them to talk about their rural 
sports and their love affairs so that he was soon 
master of the chronicles of all the surrounding 
Villages. Io this way he frequently caught 
ideas and expressions with which he afterwards 
adérned his poems. 

_ It was, however, remarked that Boufflers 
almost al ways preferred the butterflies brought 
by the prettiest girls; his scrutiny turned 
rather upon their features, their natural and 
simple graces, than wpon the objects it was his 
Office to select. An engaging face,a graceful 
carriage, or a well turned person, was pretty 


* gure not to be rejected. Thus the beautiful 
_ temple dectined in splendor, but fewér poor 


little girls went away disappointed; and the 
duchess’s bounty, passing through the easy 
hands of the chevalier, was diffused more wide- 


ly, and gladdened more hearts. 


Among the villagers who came to offer the 


” fruits of their chase he had frequently remark- 


ed a girl of about fifteen, whose large, deep 
blue eyes jet black eye-brows and laughing 
mouth, graceful and easy carriage, and sweet 
soft voige, realised the most poetical descrip- 
tions of rarel beauty. To crown her attrac- 
tions, he found that she was thedaughter ofa 
forester of Amboise, and that her name was 
Aline, This pretty name was the title of a 
tale of his which had been greatly admired. 
It may’ be imagined that he felt a peculiar 
interest in this young girl, and with what pleas- 

rewarded her in the duchess’s name, 

iw he took advantagé of the pretext af- 
forded by the beauty ofang of her butterflies 
to double the gift. Boufflers, who thought 
lové leveled all distinctions, secretly resolved 
toserve the young Aline. Hesent for Charles 
Verner ; found him worthy to be the possessor 
of's0 lovely a creature, and spoke in his behalf 
to the duchess, who, wishing to have some fair 
pretext for contributing towards the marriage 
portion of the chevalier’s protege, miade it 
known in the neighborhood, thit at the end of 
the season she would give q prize of twenty- 
five girl who brought her the 


. greatest number of rare and beautiful butter- 


flies... The emulation excited among the 
yoang-villagers may easily be imagined ; and 
whether it was that the fresh verdure of Aline’s 
native fotest of Amboise was propitious to her, 
or whether she was more agile and dexterous 


‘ then the others it fell out that she often pre- 
‘seated Madame de Choiseul, through her kind 


protector, with the butterflies upen whieh 
Reaumur had fixed the highest value, 

One day, when the duke and duchess, ec- 
companied by the train of nobles who mi 
the usual society of Chanteloup, were * 
in that part of the park bordering oo the for. 
Fest, Aline, with a gauze net in her hand, and 
panting for breath, came running joyously. =p 
to Boufflers, and said to him, with that inne. 
cent familiarity he had encouraged im her, 
“ Look, Monsieur le Chevalier, what do yeu 
think ef my butterflies? you are such a five 
judge ofthem.” Thisspeech was susceptible 
of an application so curiously fitted te the 
‘known character ofBoufflers, that every body 
laughed.. He took the butterflies from Aline’s 
hands, and told her they were really ofa’ rare 
and most valuable kind; one, especially, which 
with its four azure wings of an enormous sige, - 
studded with flame colored eyes, and its long 
black proboscis, supplied the only deficieney 
in the temple, and completed the duchess 
immense collection. It was instantly decided 
that Aline had won the promised prise; _ 
she seon afterwards regeived it from the hands ; 
of Madame de Choiseul, and Boufflers added 
a golden —— Aline promised to wear 
as long as she Ww 

It was now the middle of autumn, end 
the pleasure of Paris became daily more bril- 
liant and inviting, the Chevalier de Boafflers 
could not resist their attractions, though te 
left the delightful abode of Chanteloap with 
regret. Before he went away he-sew the 
maiden who bh 40 deeply interested him,and 
obtained from the father of her lover the prom-. 
ise that he would consent to their marriage @s 
soon as Aline had a sufficient portion. Here 
commended her warmly to the duchess’s kind 
ness, and departed for the capital. 

A short time after the duke de Choiseul 
quitted a world in which he bad exercised such 
vast power, and so courageously wit 
numerous enemies. His widow was compel- 
ted to sacrifice nearly the whole of her own fér- 
_tune to pay the debts contracted by her a 
“band, who had outshone all: the nobles 
court in magnificence. She sold the estate of 
Chanteloup to the duke de Peathievre, : 
went tolive at Paris. Aline, 
her patroness lost all hope of being uaited to 
her lover, whese father remained inflexible, 
and the young map, ina fit of desperation, 
enlisted in a regiment of dragoons. Boufflers 
heard of thie. By a fortunate chance the col- - 
ouvel of the regiment was his near relutive and — 








friend, and Charles did s0 much credit to bis 
recommeudution, that he soog rose to the 
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_ gapk of Mareheal de Logis. On his first leave 

absence, he hastened to Chanteloup, 
% found his fair one provided with a 
portion by the chevalier’s generosi- 
ty; the old keeper no longer withheld his 
consent, and the lovers were speedily united. 
. "Twenty years passed away, and France fell 
inte the confusion of political dissensiens, and 
at-length into all the horrors of the first revo- 
lution. Boufflers,. though friendly to the 
opinions which were then propagated by the 
true lovers of liberty, was compelled after the 
deplorable tenth of August, 1792, to quit 
Fagpee, and take refugein Berlin. Prince 
Henry and the king of Prussia, after keeping 
him for some time with them, gave him an es- 
tate in. Poland, where, like a true French 
knight, he founded a colony for all the emi- 
grants who were driven from their unhapry 
country. But in spite of all the advantages, 
and all the consolations he received in foreign 
lands, be never ceased to sigh efter Paris.— 
Thither his family, his friends, his most cher- 
ished habits, all called him. The compliments 
paid him on his poems, only served to remind 
him of the lovel} and capti women who 
had inspired them ; those om his novel of the 
delights of Chanteloup, of the amiable duchess 
de.Choiseul, (who had survived her husband 
‘gaily a few years,) and of the temple of buiter- 

* flies: 







The storm of the revolution having subsi- 
ded, many proscribed persons obtained leave 
te return to France ; among these was Boufilers 
who left Poland, travelling homewards thro’ 
Bohemia, Bavatia, and Switzerland. He 
wished to revisit the beautiful shores of the 
lake of Geneva, where thirty years before, he 
. had passed a time which he never recurred to 
without delight. He therefore stopped at 
Lausanne, and fearing lest his name might ex- 
pate him to some disagreeable curiosity or 
supervision, he had furnisbed himself with 2 
passport under the neme of Foubers, a French 
painter, In. this character, which he had 
more than once assumed before, he presented 
himeelf in the first houses of Lausanne, where 
he was received:with all the attentions due to 
" genuine talents The rage for M. Foubers, 
and for his fine miniature portraits was uni- 
versal. As he was anxious to obtain beautiful 
subjects, he was constantly (old that he ought 
te paint the countess de Lauterbach ; she was 
. Gescribed to him as a lady of French origin, 
and the widow of a Bavarian general, who, at 
_ hie death, had left her considerable property, 
inclading a magnificent estate, ted on the 
banks of the lake, at a few miles di from 










SS 


Lausanne, Ata fete given by one-of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Lausanne, the beautiful 


countess of Lauterbach wes/preseat, sud mere ; 


than justified all his 

He was introduced to the ae. whe 
appeared struck by the sound of his voice, and 
agilated by some emotion which she strove te 
dissemble. They entered into conversation, 
and Bouffllers expressed the most earnest désire 
to paint from so fie a model, Afier @ mio- 
ment’s re.lection, the countess accepted bis 
offer; and, as if struck. by some sudden 
thought, fixed a day for Foubers to go to her 
house, at the same time ex ing ber ples 
ure at being painted by a French artist, ’ 

On the day appointed, a caleche stopped at 
the door of his lodging, and conveyed him te 
the chateau de St, Sulpice, sitaated on the 
banks of the lake, opposite to the superb am- 
pitheatre, traced by the Alps on the horizon, 
Boufflers arfived; be crossed an outer court, 
passed through a handsome hall,-and entered 
a vast saloon, in which every thing announced, 
opulence and {aste. On oneside ofthe room 
hung a full length portrait of the late dachess 
de*Choiseul, seated near the temple of butter- 
flies, with a volume of Bouffler’s works in her 
hand. The chevalier could not control the 


emotions which agitated him, and forced teers 


from his eyes. ‘* What recollections!” ex 
claimed he, involantarily ; “ this equntess.de 
Lauterbagh must certainly be of the Choiseul 
family. 1 shall like ber the better.”... Whilst 


he gave himself apeto these reflections, q 


chamberlain came to tell him that. his. lady 


would be occupied tor a short fime; " 
begged M. Foubers to excuse her, and. ’ 


ed him to ask whether he would be 
walk into her plantation a Ja Frangaise.— 
Boofflers followed his conductor through a 
long suite of apartments, where he entered aa 
avenue of limes, and at the first turning he 

under the shade of some large trees, a te 

of guaze, precisély like the duchess de Choi- 
seul’s, The temple was filled with butterflies 
of every species, and over the door was.an 
inscription in verse which Boufflers had for- 
merly written over the entrance. te the tem- 
ple at Chantaloup, and he stood before it 
tated, yet motionless with astonishment, 
thuught himself transported by baa 


creased, and his emotion h 

saw advancing towards | bin ay 
fourteen or fifteen, in e dress 
of Lorraine, whose f 

were 80 precisely those of the 

Scanian rst be 
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thooght it was she Jierself thit stood before 
him, and whose deep, rich voicé met his ear. 

“Your servant, Monsieur de Boufflers,” 
_ sid she, witha curtesy, and presenting to him 
. dlittle gauzé pet; “ what do you think of my 
Uatterfied? you are such a fie fudge of 
them?” 

“ What are you—angel—sy!ph—enchant- 
fess?” 

“What! do you not remember Aline, the 
a of the forester of Amboise, who used 

en bing you butterflies ?” 

"ible Faved said Boufflers, rubbing his 
éyes, ani taking the ghild's hand he pressed 
it to his lips; “ Aline,lovely Aliné! it cannot 
be you!” 

“ How! it cannot be 1? Who then won the 
prize for the finest butterflies? Who received 
from the hands of the duchess a prize of twen- 
ty five louis, and from yours this golden ‘cross 
whieb | promised to wear as long as I live, apd 
Which I have never parted with for an in- 
stant?” 

* Ido, indeed, remember that cress—it is 
the very one! Never'was illusion so perfect 
—feverwas man so bewildered. Your ele- 
gance betrays you. No, you are not a mere 
county girl. Tell me then, to whom [ am in- 
debted for the most delscious emotion | ever- 
felt in my life? Whence do you come?— 
Who-ere you?” 

_ “ She is my daughter,” cried the countess 
@e Lauterbach, saddenly stepping from the 
concealment of a thicket, and throwing herself 







: » Madame! are you that situple vil- 

Tage girl? Good and beautiful as you were, 

a right fo become what you now are. 

Bat tell me, how heppened it that for once 

fortune was not blind? Have the kindnéss at 
, SRee te eatingy ny corignity.” 

= Leencinsitaee or with 

delight, “ and you Hear all.— 

Cnn you 


| taba hary Saad coma 
shortly after our dharriage. 
Se Gr ecatdaderuaodunn, call. 
Ce He 
wards rose to the Porte 
- when he saved the 
bach, 0 


ct Ltr 
4 Bavarian division of 
‘but in this act he received a 








mortal wound, and with bis’ last’ 


commended his wife and child, then an the : 


tothe géneral’s care. Count E tanta 
thought that in ho way could he s6°6 
prove his gratitude to bis preserver as by 
cousithing the Sieabaail.of his widow and 
father of his child, After a few yeuty af, 
happy union he died, leaving mee: large 
fortune, and a revered and cherished 
At that time,” added the countless. 
that you had been compelled to quit France? 
and to take refuge in Prussia. 1 leftnomenty 
ssatried Lo discover the place of your residénes} 
but your change of name, your 1 

a French painter, as you have so often donb, 










ardent wishes of my heart. Judge; théaj 
what was my emotiun on meeting ‘you thd 
other day at Lausanne. ! instantly determine 
ed to proveto you, in some. degree. at Mast; 
my joy and gratitade; and taking edvantage 
of my daughter's age, and of her perfeet: re 
semblance to that Aline who owed to youthe 
hand of Charles Verner, aod all that she sas 
subsequently posseesed or enjoyed, Fuisde 
use of your own colors; | Gepied thé most 
beaatiful scene of your elegant story which] 
have read so often—in short, | tried to bewiteh 
you with your own enchantments—bave I éus- 
ceeded?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Bovfflers, pressing. the 


_s49 


mother and daughter to his heart, “never ” 


shall I forget this ingenious fraud it is-trus, 


| that the memory"#f the heart is i 


in women ; and J see that the little good ous 
may be able to do to the simplest village girl 
may become a capital which gratitude will 
tepay with interest.” aan 


. 


— 


AtarminG Fricut.—At a music’ 
some evenings since, some of the c 
requested a lady to favor the 
some fashionable tane. Upon the peer 

quiring what air he would please te have, he 
replied, “ Alath W atgr ! momar 
Whereupon the whole company vociferatédh 
‘Alam Water! alum water!” 
beautifal air of ‘aumeal the | 
Water.” Several geritlemed: 
room, mo ees ory, supposed pred 
had fainted, and commenced opening tiie wins 
dows dnd deors to admit « free circulation of 
the sir, until the masie of the rtal air explained 
themystery. : 


ComMow 


fades ae hge 


Sates g 





the | tile, Its rarity iM clase of regret. 


Workd Yatosens it wet. shh 


fom 
«4 





always prevented my aecomplishing the mest. 
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HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS. 
* At the Consecration of Pulaski’s Banner. 


of Count Pulaski, the noble Pole, who 
attack on Savannah, during the American 
was of crimson silk, embroidered by the 

Mouravian Nuns of Bethlehem, Peonsy!vania. 


When the dying flames of day, 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 
Far the glimmering tapers shed 
‘Faint ligbt on the cowled head, 
And the censer burning swung, 
Where before the altar hung 
Tbat round banner, which with prayer, 
Had been consecrated there ; 
And the nuo’s sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the deep mysterious aisle. 


Take thy banner. May it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave, 

. When the battle’s cistant wail 4. 
Breaks the Sabbath of our vale, 
When the clarion’s music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone bilis, 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
Aod the strong lance shivering breaks. 


Take thy banner, and beneath 

The war-cloud’s encircling wreath, 
Guard it till our homes are free, 
Guard it—God will prosper thee ! 
In the dark and trying hour, « 

In the breaking forth of power, 

Tn the rusb of steeds and men, 

His rigbt baad will shield thee then. 


Take thy banner. But when night 
Closes round the ghastiy fight, 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him; by vur holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tearg, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare hinr; be our love hath shared, 
Spare bim; as thou wouldst be spared. 


Take thy banner ; and if e’er 

Thou should’st dress the soldier’s Lier, 
And the maffied drum should beat 

To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then, this crimson flag shall be 

Marshal cloak and shroud fur thee. 

And the warrior took the banser proud, 
And it was bis inartfai cloak and shroad. 


THE LAST #RIEND. 


I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s unnumbered woes ; 
And he was poor—without a friend— 
Press’d by a thousand woes.— Cameons. 
We are not about to enfer into a question of 
jurisprudence ; mor do we propose to discuss 
the merits of that disputed point—imprison- 
ment for debt. But, as having some bearing 
son the subsequent narrative, we cannot but 
remark, that it forms a very serious objection 
to such a mode of punishiient; that whilst 
_ the bad man, the practised togue, the system- 
. alically dishonest, either avoids it, or if he suf- 
22* . 





fers, feels it not—the good man, whose only 
criminality i is misfortune, whose only disgrace 
poverty—upon him it falls with allits tremen- 
dous foree, 


Surely it must be a heart breaking thing Srat 


to bear 
“The stings and arrows of outrageous Fortune,” 


and then the.castigation of Justice; to be shut 
out of society, to be shut in with rogues. If 
the infliction of those laws be for the retalia- 
tion only, they are bad, if for the “ terror of evil 
doers,’ they are futile, if for correction, worse 
than useless—for certain it is, that more good 
hearts have been broken within the walls of a 
debtor’s prison, than bad ones amended. But, 
to our fale, 

The firm of Melbourne & Son was for many 
years one of the most respectable in the Mer- 
cantile city of———and it well merited the credit 
it possessed, A clear hea and honest heart 
made the elder Melbourne a fit associate for the 
unsuspicious and warm hearted Henry Mel- 
bourne, his only son. -“ I do not wish to make 
you sly and distrustful, Henry,” said his father . 


on one occasion, when his generous and confi- 


ding disposition had been imposed upon by a 
designing man,—“but I would make you 
wary and cautious. I would not have you 
expect to tread upon a snake at évery step; 
that would make you miserable ; yet my son, 
you must not forget there are snakes, this will 
make you prudent, 


Heory forgot not the advice of his parent, 


nor did he undervalue it; buat his 
would nevertheless, sometimes ran a 
his judgement; the honest principle 
dwelt within his own bosom Ted him toe 
the same in others; and he was often d 
The first dark cloud which gathered over 
the fortunes of Henry Melbourne, was the: 
death of his beloved parent, his first, 
friend. With a sorrowing heart he placed in 


the tomb what then seemed to him bis all of 


earthly value. His affections were torn from 
that object round which they had twined with 
all the relying fondness of filial love, 

It was in this gloomy state of adversity, 
when earth seems to have lost its greatest 
charm, that Henry Melbourne was introduced 
to the family of Seymours. The voice of 
sympathy had frequently spoken, but had 
hitherto found no echo in the bosom of Henry. 
It was soon to be otherwise. 

There was one in the family circle of the 
Seymours, whase voice, as that of an angel, 
proclaiming a message of comfort fo the mour. 
ner, opperated as a spell on the serrowful 

* 
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— 
soul of Henry Melbourne. Caroline Sey- 
mour wasseen by him in*all the bloom of 
youthful beauty, and his heart could not re- 
fase thal tribute, which beauty, like a resist- 
less impress, claims as her due. Perhaps he 
fancied he saw something better than beauty, 
that expressioa of high intelligence, which 
sometimes shows itself indisputable in the hu- 
man countenance. 

This too, might claim the meed of admira- 
tion; but it was that which time revealed to 
him of Caroline Seymour's character—of the 
amiableness of her heart, that won his love.— 
The passion was mutual, for Caroline Seymour 
knew now to appreciate the excellence of Mel- 
bourne’s character. 

He wasarich man, as well as the choice of 
his daughter, and therefore, Mr. Seymour, 
whose character was cold and caiculating, as- 
sented to their union,in fact, the history of 
their attachment seemed to deny the maxim of 
the poet 
“The course of true love, never yet ran smooth.” 


The interruption of its current, and the test 


“f its truth was but reserved for a later peri- 


od, Two years had passed away, during 
which, they for themselves had proved the 
fallacy of the idea, that Love must take its 
flight at the sight of humanities, and to the 
joy of wife and husband, that of parent had 
been added, when a tempest of troubles which 
had long been gathering over their unconcious 
heads, broke suddenly, in all its fury upon 








time after the death of his father, 
in the business of the firm, 
by Henry as much as his friend- 
‘and society, he found it necessary to asso- 
ciate himself in partnership with a person who 
had long been on terms of intimacy with the 
y- Mr. Horton, for such was his part- 
"s name, presented an appearance . of the 
est candor anc integrity in his demeanor, 
conversation, and conduct, and Henry was led 
to place the most implicit confidence in his 
management of the affairs of the firm. 

The ansuspicious character of Henry Mel- 
bourne, might have been imposed upon by 
less specious appearances than his partner 
presented—for he was in reality a most perfect 
and accomplished villian, He had for many 
years been a professed gamster—one of the 
mostdesperate and daring; yet had so skill- 
fally and successfully thrown the cloak of 
hypocriey over his proceedings, that no one 
even suspected him of his practice. 

Since the time when he hed connected him- 


. 





self with Henry Melbourne, he had what is. 


technically termed, “a run of ill luck.” . To 


support his credit, he had, unknown to his og 






partner, and ina way which bid d 
‘detection, til] ruin had resulted, in 
firm in febt to an immense amount. — 

At the time when the crisis came, and con. 
cealmgnt was no longer possible, Henry Mel- 
bourne was accompanying the beloved of his 
heart and home with their mutually adored 
idol, on a short tour, which the state of Mra. 
Melbourne's health rendered necessary, 

The messenger of bad tidings found Henry 
Melbourne and his famity at an hotel in the 
vicinity of the romantic town of. swhere 
they had proposed to remain a few days,— 
They had just returned from an evening ram- 
ble, in which they had enjoyed that most 
splendid of earthly spectacles, the setting of 
the sun, seen over the wide expanse of waters, 
and were taking their evening repast, when a 
letter was placed on the table by the servant 
of the hotel—it declared the firm of Melbourne 
& Horton insolvent; his villanous partner bad 
escaped and was no where to be found. In 
addition to the responsibilities in which he had 
involved their own house, far beyond what 
they were able fo meet, he had committed a 
forgery on a firm of the same city, and that to 
alarge amount. There was reason to sup- 
pose, therefore, that he had fled the country, 
and had left his guiltless partner to bear the 
whole weizht of the responsibility. 

The effect of the letter on the wretched 
Henry Melbourne, was too violent and too 
sudden to permit concealment from her whe 
must be the sharer of his wretchedness, It 
fell from his hands, and he sat with a vacant 
gaze of horror—unconscious for a time of the 
nature and extent ofthe evil which had be- 
fallen him—a state of mind which calmy in- 
duces, resembling ‘he stunning effect of a 
violent blow. But the sensitive perception, 
and the keen anguish soon followed. He 
took up the letter, again persued it, asifdoubt- 
ful if his eyes had not deceived him, but.alas! 
—it*was all too certain, and his heart sunk 
within him. A moment the thought came 
over him, that he would conceal feom his wife 
the full extent of the evil ; but it would have 
been impossible. The sudden change and 
death-like paleness of his counjenaace, afd the 
clammy coldness of the hand which she anx- 
iously and fondly pressed between her own, 
told her that something dreadful bad occured , 
Melbourne strove to speak, but he couldnot tell 
her the tale—andwthe gave her the letfer. She, 
persued it with sdppressed emotion; she felt 





all the weight of the misfortune; but it was P 
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evident some consoling thought sustained her 
from sinking beneuth its pressure. 

,’ said the affectionate wife, ‘now 
‘we shall learn the value of each 
other’s love. It has been a joy to us, the 
greatest among many joys, but now when it is 
likely to be our only one, we shall find out its 
true worth. Be not thus wretched my Henrv. 
I know it is not for your own sake you are 
so——” 

*No! no!” exclaimed the wretched man 
roused by these'words from the state of tor- 
por into which he had again sunk. 

* It is for mine, and our infant’s sake. It is 
true that your wife and your child have by 
this event, sustained a Heavy, anda grievous 
loss. True, that the bad man whom you 
confided in but too generously, has wronged 
us of our gold—will my Henry, my husband, 
will my child’s father rob us of that we have 








ue to us both, his own happiness. 
Forgive us reader, fora momentary digres- 
sion. r 
How beautiful, how admirable is the forti- 
tude of woman! Delicate of nature, and cling- 
ing for support in all ordinary trials to the more 
robust nature of man, it might be deemed that 
she were unequal to the rude blasts of misfor- 
tune and the hour of danger. But how differ- 
ent is the fact! How often has it been found 
that woman, strengthened by Love, has been 
able, not only to sustain, but to cherish and 
to succor. The tempest in its dessolation has 
swept away every vestage of his pleasures and 
his hopes! and spirit-broken Man sits down 
to await the event, in the torpor of despair.— 
But a gentle form is ‘seen beside him—deli- 
cately beautiful, even as a flower, ministering 
7 to his wants and participating in his sorrows, 
* a soft sweet voice is heard, soothing, sympa- 
thizing, encouraging; it isthe ministration and 
the voice of Woman’s Love. 

Supported by the sympathy and encouraged 
by the example of his wife, Henry Melbourne, 
was enabled to pass the fiery ordeal of the 
circumstances we have mentioned. From the 
wreck of their fortune enough was saved 
to enable him to commence business again, 
though on a very humble scale, 

Most of his former friends distanced them- 
selves into acquaintances, and the Seymour 


as ove who might have taken more care for 
other’s sake, if he did not choose to do it for 
his own. ° 

een Tae _ Mr. Seymour would have assisted him in. hir 
re-establishment in thee world, but he w 





still left us, that which is of ten fold more val-. 


.but no help—all were willing, no one able; 


family regarded him as an imprudent men, | 









him to feel the consequences of his former ‘ole 
ly. 

Whether it might be folly or impru 
the fact was evident, that he did feel the 
sequences of it, it had shaken the fou 
of his constitution to the very base, , 
ingratitude of some, the reproaches of others 
and the meek resignation of his Caroline to, 
her sadly altered lot, were sources of that 
ceaseless “‘ canker care,” which preys on the ‘ 
body’s health, slowly but surely, till the work 
of ruin is complete, To the tearful eye of 
Mrs. Melbourne every day exhibited some 
fresh token of her husband’s declining state, 
His hollow eyes, and sunken cheeks and tem- 
ples, with the bright hectic flush that came 
and went as the slow fever which was consa- . : 
ming him prevailed or subsided, spoke a Jan- 4 
guage too plain to be misunderstood, 



























































He attended to his business with unremit- 
ting assiduity, but was fearful and anxious lest 
evil should again befall him.. The society of” 
his wife and child had become dearer’to him 
than ever, and he confessed that misfortudm 
alone could have taught them the worth of 
each other’s affection. ; 


’ 


But the last vial was yet to be poured out 
on the head of the unhappy Henry Melbourne 
cautious as he had been, he become from the. ? 
failures of others again involved; and though will 
toa trifling amount, it presented him with the 
horrors of a jail. So oye 

His father-in-law, Mr. Seymour, on 
ond failure, became exasperated, s 
ed in the opinion he had before 
that the whole wasattributed tothe 
of Melbourne: and though he did 
door>on him, he did that which had 
same effect on a- man of Henry Melbourne’s 
spirit—he made it evident to him meee a 
not welcome. 

The day preceding that whieh was to bring 
Henry the alternative of paying his bill, or 
going to prison, he spent in fruitless applica- 
tions to his friends : he got abundence of pity, 


t 









~ 


and he returned home, tired of foot and sick at 
heart, to gaze on the saddest portion ofhis 
gloomy prospect—the wife with her pursing 
babe, from whose society he was soon to be 
torn. 

“ Have you got the: money, Henry?” was 
the question, with which, in a quick, but .. 


whispered tone, she on the thresh- gt # 

hold; and with me aeamailes, 

his beleyed ensw Pine: ip y é 
At that sound, her fortitude for: a. few mo- 
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mente failed, and she sunk apparently a lifeless 
form in the arins of her husband. 

With returning consciousness, came again 
that endaring spirit which had sustained her 
through the protracted trial of fortune. “I 
“will see my fa-her,” said Mrs. Melbourne, 
* yes, and I willtake my babe with me, and 
the laughing eyes of your child shall plead 
with the tears of mine, the cause of the blame- 
less, though unfortunate; he cannot deny aid 
to his own child any longer, 

She was mistaken. Mr. Seymour was an 
admirer of justice and firmness. He thought 
his relative had been imprudent, and account- 
ed it but just that he should suffer for his 
folly; and it was now a matter of pride with 
him to persist inhis Brutus-like severity, in 
spite of his daughter's heart-searching appeals 
on her husbund’s behalf. 

We will give up a part of their colloquy. 

-™ He must go to jail, then, dear father ?” 

“ He sought his own way there, Caroline— 
it will teach him discretion,” 

* But consider his health, sir—would you 


glare him to lose his life in jail?” 







“ Your fears aggravate the evil, We shall 
take cate that matters do not go as far as that : 
I will agsist him yet; but he must take a les- 
son firet my child, to know how to profit by 
that assistance,” 

With a sad heart and sorrowful step “Mrs. 
Melbourne re-entered the dour of their hum- 
ble dwelling. Henry Melbourne was pacing 
the room, pressing his thin white hand on his 
whiter brow, and apparently lost in 
/$ @ momentary gleam of hope ht up 
nce, but his wife’s looks:told him 
truth, the failure of her endeavor. 

“ Have you no friend yet untried, my leve,” 
inquired Mrs. Melbourne. 

“Yes,” said Henry, “ 1 now remember there 
is one friend!” Ashe spoke a languid smile 
played over his features, but as he fixed an 
earnest gaze on his wife and his playful infant 
in her arms, it was instantly followed by a look 
of melancholy. 

“ Oh, Henry, why not try bien then, to- 
morrow.” —— 

“ It will be time enough to-morrow,” said 
Henry, in a jow solemn voice and then in a 
tone and manner which spoke of paintul 
remembrance—“ there isa man to whom | 
once rendered a kindness; I saved him from 
the relentless clutchee of the law, at the very 
time they were dragging him fo prison; | 
restored him to his heart broken family, and 
they overpowefed me with their grateful 


‘words. J gave him that too, which under the 








gentle influence of fortune’s sun, has spraag up 
into a rich harvest.” 

“ Grateful man! and is he the ee 
of whom you speuk ?” inquired his 
iously.” 

“* No!” said Melbourne, pausing as if ing 
deep reverie on past events,— No! I have 
seldom seen him since] have kept company 
with misfortunes, Yesterday | saw him, for 
lsought him—eud he pitied me—lamenited it 
should happen so unfortunately, that [ 
should need assistance, at a time when he 
could not conveniently afford it—and then— 
yes then he talked of prudence, and wished 
me safe through my troubies. 

“ But there is one kind friend—you said so, 
just now; why not see ham to-night ?—for you 
know my Henry to-morrow ad 

Again Mrs. Melbourne checked herself at 
that word—for it was her wish not to brigig 
the probable event of the next dey before his 
mind by talking of it—but (he thought was 
maddening her brain, and the word would 


7 





escape her lips. 

* Not to-night. It is (oo Iate you know, to 
call on a friend,” said Melbourne, with an air 
of languid mirthfulness, “ and for your sakes | 
might wish” 

He paused, and it was in vain his wife en- 
devored to win from him the meaning of his 
mysterious intimation, 

The dread day came, and again and again 
did Mrs. Melbourne enquire concerning the 
“last friend to whom her husband alluded, He 
still spoke of him, but it was in a strangely 
altered tone and manner, 

“ Has he promised to come?” asked Mrs. 
Melbourne. 

“ He bas promised my love ?” 

“ But when—when Henry ?” 

“ To-night?” 

“ To-night? ©! gracious heaven! to-night 
Henry=you will bein jail!” Thusshespoke 
for the words which expressed her feelings 
would no longer be suppressed. 

“Jt matters not! to-night.be will come!” 
said Melbourne in a positive but solemm man- 
ner. 

Early in the mornjng the arrest wasserved 
on the unfortunate Henry. 

When the men entered, his wife was sitting 
beside him weeping; her bead was reclined_ 
against his shoulder, and he had ns darling 
infant im his arms. 

“ | will attend you,” said Melbourne,—then - 
addressing his wife, “ Caroline, take our bes oat fi 
—she must not go to_priton too.” . 
With faltering stepshe crossed the room, | 
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and taking from above the mantle-piece a 
minature of his wife and child, gazed fondly 
on it. for a short time, 

eT will take it, though I shall not need it 
Caroline, you will go to your father’s with 
our dear infant: he will not let you suffer.”— 

“ But the friend Henry—the friend you 

_ mention--to-night you say he will come—are 
you certain he will come?” 

* | feel that he will,” was the answer. 

“* Then to-morrow you will be released !” 

“ To-morrow !” repeated the husband. 

Strange as the manner was, in which the 
assurance was given, Mrs. Melbourne was so 
fixed by the thought, “to-morrow he will be 
released,” that she tcok no notice of it. 

Once more.he kissed his babe, as it struggled 
in the arms of its mother to come to him-~and 
embracing his wife, turned to depart. His 

limbs trembling beneath him, and his step wus 
faltering. 

As though he had sustained himge!f by men- 
tal excitement till that hour—his bodily 
weakness became suddenly evident, and soon 
found it necessary to ask the. support of\the 
officer’s arm. 

The insidiousness of consumptive disease, is 
a trite subject of remark. Like the undermi- 
ning of a building, the foundation of the con- 
stitution is sapped away by it, ftill, at length, 
as by a sudden crash, the fabric falls! Hen- 
ry Melbourne as we have before related had 
long been its victim ; and its progress was not 
a little accelerated by the misfortunes he had 
endured. 

Mrs. Melbotrne, no longer induced to con- 
ceal her own suffering, lest they should aug- 
ment those of her husband, on his remoral to 
the jail, hastened to her father’s, and again, 
with all the eloquence of grief, besought him 
to stretch forth his hand and save her husband 
from dying in a prison. She so far-prevailed 
as to gain his promise, that if the friend whom 
Henry Melbourne expected that night did 
not keep his promise he would provide for his 
liberation on the morrow. . 

Late in the afternoon a message came for 
Mrs. Melbourne; her husband wished to see 
her as speedly as possible, with her infant. 

Mr. Seymour, her father, accompanied her 
to the prison door, but whether ashamed of 
the length to which he had permitted their 
sufferings to run, or fro firmness, he entered 
not, afd Mrs. Melbourne was shown to the 
appartment where her husband had been pla- 
coeds * 

A grey headedold man, who was also a 
aa for debt, ‘occupied a portion ®f the 


same small room, 
Me!bourne, with a delicate and gentlemanly 
feeling, he rose, and bowing his venerable 
head, lefi the room. og 

A palenesss as of death, was on the features 
of the poor prisoner, he fondly embraced the 
treasures of his broken heart, and a few tears 
trickled down his eyes upon the rosy cheek of 
his babe,—but he was ealm. 

“ Heary, it is night, and your friend—your 
last friend has not arrived,” said Mrs. Mel- 
bourne, intending to communicate the glad 
tidings of her futher’s promise forthe morrow 
—but her husband interrupted her. 

* Caroline,” he said, in a low, painfal voice ; 


_ ceed, 

Mrs. Melbourne, imagining it was from 
the grief he felt at being once more déceived 
by his friew, was again about to speak of her 
father’s intention, when with an effort, Henry 
Melbourne stopped her and proceeded ; 

“No Caroline, my last friend will not de- 
ceive me! To-#ight—yes—to-n he will 
be here, and He—He'who sends him to : 
me, will protect my wife—my darling ae 
As he spoke, he took his wife's “Hand and, 
when his fuint voice ceased, pregsing it to’ his 
lips, he bowed his head uapog the table. 


The wife, overcome with sorrow hung fond- 
lgeover him, and her tears fell abundantly— 
on the corpse of her husbatd, 

His last friend had arrived,—it was Death ! 
he anticipated it—Henry Melbourne . was 
dead.— Washington Meiropolilan, 


© From the Keepsake for 1884, 
Requisites for a Wife. ~ 
Lovely in her person and livelyin her mind ; 
her beauty, however transcendunt, is never to 
excite particular, only general admiration, and 
her liveliness is never for an instant to be sup- 
posed to approach to levity. At the same 
time she miust be no prude, object to sitting 
hours tete-a-tete with a man whé evidently 
thinks her very handsome, and must take his 
arm ata ball, assembly, or walk, if he offers 
it; and if her husband, or any one else, is in- 
clined to cut jokes which may havea ‘doubtful 
meaning, she must neither be am nor 
offended, She is to be very cleun in her per- 
son, and very well dressed, ‘but never tho late 
for breakfast or dinner, or long at ber tuilette. 
She must sot spent much money, but be 
always in the fashion; ifsshe does unfortu-- 
nately get into debt, and is blamed by her 








hasband, she must fake care not to exceed her 


On” the entrance th. ‘ 


then paused, as if too much overcome to _pre-- 
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means again, but not to be in the least less well 
attired, or she may justly draw down ber 
h id's ire for beingadowdy. She isto be 
véry simple in her diet, and hardly aware of 
the difference between soup, and yet her table 
is ever to be such as to excite the admiration 
of the mo-t distinguished epicures of the day. 
She is to be * au fait” of every passing event, 
but not fond of gossip, She is to kuow every 
dody, but not much in society. She isto know 
every thing but not to be learned. She is to 
have great resources in herself withig.doors, 
but their prest is never to iygterfere with 
her exercise without, even in the worst weath- 
er. She isto be like a garden; and to have 
the greatest interest in her husband's country 


seat} Without any power but that of picking a | 


few violets in spring, and a few pinks in sum- 
mér. She is to be extremely bold on horse- 
back, though perfectly feminine, and ride 
remarkably well either ia the parks or on the 
chase, though she cannot get upon a horse ten 
times a year, She is never to be dull, though 
she must Mike retirement. She is to be ex- 
tremely agreeable in society, without caring 
foPit. If she is a mother, her children are to 
be hi om) lished, and dress with infinite 
taste; their governess’ wages are to be 
low, and theif clothes, to cost next to nothing. 
If ill and-dejectedfshe is to be highly pleased 
if her husband takes that opportunity of going 
from heme, : 


_ 
REQUISITES FOR A HUSBAND. 


He is to be very fond of bunting and all 
amiusements, without making such 


topics thésubjects of his diseourse, Meweven |: 


thooghfs. He is to belong to all clubs, but 
never frequent any of them. He is to bet 
with spirit at New-Market or in \private, but 
never tolosehis money. He is to be very fond 
of assemblies and balls, but not like talking 
and dancing. He is to admire beauty, but 
never to look at any woman but his wife.— 
He must have a very well appointed equipage, 
but only consider it asa sufference. He 
be very domestic and attached to home, yet 
| Paris as a heayen upon earth. He 
should like reading aloud, without caring for 


—_ 


° . 

* Thomas,” hievoughed old Guzzlefunction 
te his son, “I fear you are becoming intem- 
perate.” “I think itjikely, father” repli- 
ed the promising youth; * for do we not read 
that the “ sits of the parents shall be risited 
upon the children ?’” . 


— 





Saturday Evening. 
‘ By Bulwer. 


The week is past, the Sabbath dawn comes on, 
Rest—rest in peace—thy daily tvil is done; 
And standing, as thou standest, or: the brink 
Of a new sceve of being, calmly think 

Of what is gone, is now, and soon shall be, 

As one that trembles on eternity,“ 

For sure as this Me week is past, 

So sure advancing will close my last, 
Sure as to-morrow, shall this awful light * 
Of the eternal morning hail my sight. 


- 


Spirit of good! on this week’s verge I stand, 
Tracing the guiding influence of thy band; 
That hand which leads me gently, ca!my still, 
Up life’s dark, stoney, tiresome, thorny bill, 
Thou, thou io every storm has sheltered me 
Beneath the wing of thy benignity ; 

A thousand graves my fvotsteps circumvent, 

I exist—thy mercies’ monument! 
Dice: writhe upon the bed of pain; 
Ilive—and pleasure flows through every vein. 
Want o’er a thonsand wretches waves her wand ; 
I, circled by ten thousand mercies stand. 

How can L praise, thee, Father! how express 

My debt cwae and of thankfulness! 

A debt that no intelligence can count, 

While every moment swells the vast amount, 
For the week’s duties thou hast given me strength 
And brought me te its peaceful close at lengih; 
And here my grateful bosom fain would raise 

A fresh memprial w thy glorious praise. 


Stanzas.— By Rev. W. O, Peabody. 


I love the memory of that hour 
When first in youth I found thee; 
For infant beauty gently tbrew 
A morping freshness round thee ; 
A single star was rising then, 3 
With mild and lovely motiong ie 
And scarce the zephyr’s gentle breath 
Went o’er the sleeping ocean. 


L love th® memory of that hour— 
It wakes a pensive feeling, 
As when within the winding shell 
The playful wiads are stealing ; 
It tells my. heart of those bright years 
Ere bope went-down in sorrow, 
When all the joys of yesterday 
Were painted on to.morrow. 


Where art thou now! Thy once loved flowers 
Their yellow leaves are twiniog, | 

And bright and beautiful again 
That single star is shining ; 

But where art thou? The bended grass 
A dewy discloses, 

And love's bright footsteps print the ground 
Where all our peace reposes. 


Farewell! my tears not for thee,” 
’T were weakness to deplore thee; 


Or vainly mourn thine absence bere, z 
While angels half adore thee. 
Thy days were few and quickly told, ‘we 
Thy short aud mournful story »? MU ~~ 


Hath ended Nise the morning star, 
That melts indeeper glory. _ 


+. 
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LAFAYEIrTE. 

The death of this venerable and patriotic 
gian, has cast a deep g! over the. face of 
our happy country. The friends of liberty 
weep oer his departed greatness—the cause 
of suffering humanity, its fearless champion. 

. Perhaps there never'was a man who lived 
more respected, or whose death is so deeply 
jamented. Asa patriot, where shall we find 
his equal—as a man, where shall we look for 

< bis like again—generous and noble, he ‘was 
the patron of every thing worthy of imitatjgo. 
Although France gave him birth, he was ‘an 
American by adoption—for her he periled life 
—for her he saéfificed his fortune—for her he 
fought and bied—Is there an Amgrican that 
prides himself upon his birth, wpon bis coun- 
trd’s freedom and independence, that does not 
venerate the name of LarayeTTE? He was 
the friend and companion of the immortal 
Washington, through the siruggle that gave 
to America her independence aid freedom. 

One by one, the heroes of the revolution 
have gone to that bourne, from which no 
*traveller returns.” Few—ah, few indeed of 
that gallant band are still left to enjoy the 
blessings they have won for our happy coun- 
try. Thankful should we be that there is one 

" * left—one whose locks have grown grey in the 
service of his @untry—and now, when the 
sands of life are nearly out, we behold him at 
the head of the nation, ably presiding over 
millions of freemen. It needs no ¥éulptured 
monument to pérpetuate the names ef Wasx- 
inGToN, LAFAYETTE and Jackson, for they 
are too deeply impressed upon every heart to 
be soon forgotten—their ni will endure till 
time shall be no more. ; é 
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For the Magnolia. 


Economy and Fashion. 
Economy ig necessary to all;whether in high 
or low stations in life ; if rich, it ggugst be prac- 
tised in order to continue so—but # otherwise, 
if our means are limited, and our wants but 
scantily supplied,then indeed is economy in- 
dispensibly necessary. We see the neglect of it 
daily! why are our poor-houses thronged with 
half famished chijdren? The qu estion is readi- 
ie misguided parents, squan- 
away what would haverendered them 
comfortable in lifeand now,alas! they are 














‘do not attain—they have sought in vain fur 


*} bie part of their lives—their time bas been ah 





cast upon the world, friendlies: and fdriora, for 
in this enlightened age, the child of w 
and poverty, often remains neglected ood: 
known. 

A proficiency in the arts of domestic man- * 
agement and eeonomy, ought justly to be 
ranked among the aceémplishments of a young . 
lady. They ought thoroughly to be.ae-  . . 
quainted with every, thing that appertains to 
it. Ihave known some, possess so violent an 
attachment for literary pursuits, that they 
wereigporant even Of common attainments, 
and*were contented to remain sof This shows ~< 
a lamentable weakoess—for it is possible to 
possess a competent knowledge of Hiterature, 
and be well versed in the manner of goyern- 
ing a house at the same Time, A love A 
mestic life has made many a useful female, by 
blending polite with useful scquirements.— 

Among the accomplishments necessary to the 
female, needle-work may claim a pl Soles 
having a close connexion with néatness, which - 
is requisite to render us comfottabyg to our- * 
selves, and others. In former needle- 
work was held in greater veneration theo ‘et, 
Many performanées yet ib, as ’ 
proofs of their unparrelled ind 
world is prone to extremes, thisimet 1 at : cw 
period pursued to the exclugjon of intéNeetual® = 
altainments—and now many think it beneath —s 
their notice. We may possess all the refined 
accomplishments of the agé, but if we are de- 
ficient iu the nécessaty qualifications, and . 
not possessed of prudence and economy, we. 
are not valued members of society, Fashion - 
condemns its wretched votaries to forego the 3 
s-veoteigficontent, for the dreams of pleafure 
never realised. Fashionable amusements in 
general, are thought injurious to health, and 
fortune, yet we see numbers dai crificing : 
eir fortunes, their peace of mind, at the 
shrine of fashion. ‘Their quiet repose is ex- 
changed for midnight revels, and after all _ 
what they have beenso long seeking for, they 


present. 






= 


hagpiness—they have wasteg the most yalaa- 


misspent—their health Tuined, and they 1 

never found the satisfaction bave, 

sued. nd i = 
A French writer observes, “On se 

ridicule sx on “ne s*y confi j pa, lelee est 

absolument necessaire dansTée le ou nous vi- 

vons.” It is true there are many-who arecon- 

tent to live, move and act, not as they wish 

themselves, but as the fashiobable would think . 

fit to dictate—I am no ddvocate for such sla= 

very. When the rules of fashion break ig. " 


eo 
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wpon our real enjoyments in life, a rational 
being might be expected to despise them. 
Most of our Hilerali, whe we should think 
would be above such nonsense, are governed 
by fashions brought about by those, who are 
possessed of no more than “external show.’ 
The numerous changes of fashion are making 
sad inroads upon eur economy ; they lead man 
into constant temptations, and ia their shop- 
ping excursions bring “home under a new 
mame an article rejecteda year since. Shake- 


speare says: a . 


“That which we call a rese, 
By any other name would swell as sweet.” 
New names please from their novelty, and are 
caldWlated “to cateb*the gaping ear of Idiot 
wonder,” and what is far more desirable—the 
parse of the extravegant. Many who would 
once have scorned {o have worn a calico dress, 
feel quite comfortable in it under a French 
nae, and cofisider it “quite the thing.”— 
This is picking our pocke‘'s by the aid of 
Francaise Wiclioniare. J. 
Pittsfield, June, 1834. 


ene 
tbe Susquehanna Democrat. 


~~ | The Absent One. 
Be. is'gone—she is gone, but the light of her brow, 
When at midnight alone, flashes o’er me as now ; 
And io dreams the sweet smile, and the light of Ler eye 
My senses beguile, and I breathe forth a sigh. 


She is gehe—she is gone, but her image is bere, 
And the musical tone of her voice is still near: 

It steals o’er my slumbers like a spirit's sweet shell, 
Avd calls forth its numbers from Memory’s cell. 


She is gone—she is gone, bat she knows not the pain 
Of a heart all her own, till she comes back 

And gives to Wyoming ber charm and ber power; 
Now bereft, e’en in spring, of ber loveliest flowet. 


.- 





Intsa Reapvrvess.—On a dispute betwen 


two officers on board a vessel whose crew 
were Irish ard English sailors, one of them 
contended, that the English could not answer 
a common question with half that adroitness 
which was natural to the Irish. A bet bging 
proposed, it, was agreed to try the point im- 
’ Ee 3 and an English seaman was asked, 
would take to go up aloft blindfold in 
gale: “IT would take a month's pay,” 
fellow. “ And what would you take, 
Pat? >» said one of the officers t6 an Irishman, 
“By St. Patritk * (said he) 1 would take 
nothing but fast-hold.” 





There is an old Italian saying, that women 
are magpies at the door, syrens at the window, 
” gainte in the church, and demons in the house. 
> 


with a valuable cargo, was chased by a Brit- 
ish frigate, and her only chance of escape wag 
by running in close to the land, somewhere 
between the Vineyard and Narragansett Ray. 
The frigate was fast gaining on her, and the 
land close aboard. The captain being ignorant 
of the channel into the harbor was on the point 
of running his vessel ashore, when a fisherman 
came off and carried the brig snugly into port, 
leaving the frigate to look for another 
When they came to anchor off the town, the 
captain inquired of the pilotwhat the charge 
was. “ Why, sir,” replied he, “times are 
very hard—provisions high—danger of being 
carried to Halifax—family to provide for~— 
‘pat my word, captain, you not must consider 
me exorbitant—considering the risk and all 
afford to 
iford Gas. 


other things, I cannot in con 
take less tee 20 cents.” —NV.. 


Anrcpotr.—A New Zealand chief had 
been surprised and taken prisoner, with his 
wife his family, and part of his tribe. He 
begged hard to take leave of his wife and chil- 
dren before he was put to death. Afler some 
debate his request was granted; the meeting 
was tender and affecting in the extreme. He 
knew that he must die; but the idea that his 
wife and children would become slaves ap- 
peared to absorb his every faculty, and wring 
his very soul. 
utterly impossible : 
children for the last time—st*bbed her and 
them almost in a moment—then smilled in 
derision on his enemies, as he exultingly told 
them, “* MY wife and my children are free.” 


GaLLanTRY.—A®, agteeable woman to 
whom Santeuil, owed some money, 
meeting him one ba & ptivate hoase, asked 
him the reason she had not seen him so long.— 
“Is it because you owe’ me something ?”— 
“ No madam,” replied.the poet,“ that is not 
what prevents my visiting you, and you are 
the cause that you are not paid.” “ How 
so ?” said the lady. “Becaus&” said he, 
“ whenever'see you, I forget every thiag.” 





On Thursday, the 19th of June, by the Rev. 
Mr. Rumpf, Mr. Henry Lanfare, to Mise 
Helen Witbeck, both of Coxsackie, 


=> 








Died, 
In thiscity, on the 23d inst. Isaac B. 








aged 34. « ® 


Dear Prrotace.—During the jate war, “ 
a large brig, bound from Baltimore to Boston, - 


His fate was sealed, and escape = 
he embraced his wife and * ~ 






































DiBh bo thi thd volee’T etoqueste™ 
Is busbed forever—that the mighty mind 
Bas spurned iis humble, earthly tenement 
And sought the dwelling ef congenial spirits ; 

© It ig tot that the smile of playful wit 
Has ceased to hover o’er the clay-cold lip ; 
That the bright eye of pure intelifgence , 
Had ceased to sparkle with the heam of thought; 
for this we mourn ; ihe brert, 
yat gen’rous fountain ®f the feeljngy 
That centre of the warmest, kindest love, 
Isdry and cold. We weep not for the great, 
We mours the good alone ; no tear we drop 
Upon the grave stove of the famed and lofty, 
o’er the bier—late —Lut too early Bier, 
Of thé departed virtuous, ‘ils our lot © 
‘To weep alas! in eatin. His was the magic 
_ Fe strike the siiver chord, whose music vibrated 
Through the warm pulses of the feefing sou! »_ 
Hus was the voice ibat only spoke in friendship, 
His was the breast that only bent in love— ; 
oes aah oust Ilis country méarns 


left no enemy ; 
could not dictate 
sn a lofiier praise. x : 
Bridge of 'Teuneheliee” 

The dawn of an aatumn day was beginning 
to expose the havoc of a storm, the last gusts 
of which still shrieked through the ripped 
forest of Baan Regan, when two mounted 
fugitivesappeared among its tangled and hag- 
gard recesses, urging their horses over the 

4 plashy breaks and cumbered glades, at a 
speed which plainly told that they were fly- 
ing for life'or death. In the grey uncertain 
twilight, as they fitted, wavering and. swift, 

Arom shedow to shadow, it was barely Gistin- 
W pilishable that 6ne ‘Was « female; and, but 
for the deep palling of their exhausted horses 
and thé snapping and rustling of the leafy ru- 
ins under foot,us they plunged down | thiek-"} 
ly strewn alleys of the forest, they thave 























shreds, or clung te 
torn. with briars, wi 
as Fed from the high, ' 


pastags tap hese track of the deep 
and had strayed ‘in the tempestuous midnight 





















from that dangerous path-way. ft Wis 
a sad tolook ou suéh ae shone 
through the wretehed plight 6f ‘eompan- ‘ 
ion, clad 1 so furtora wd: comfortless ® wreek 
of all that a tender needs upon an in- 
clement journey. the rainihad 
beaten down her long hi ‘it hung heavily 


against her cheek,: it s not weighed the - 
rich curl out of it; nor had her been 
dazzled into any dimness by. the ji 
her eheek was blanched—it® 
much from the washings of the 
ers and chill-dews, at from } 
bat neither fear nor the violenc9’ 
winds afd rain, hed subdued én wneo 
ble grace and stateliness that te 
nate nobility over her whole 
although it was, and sinking it ins 
suppoftuble fatigue. . es ~_ 
“ I wouldgive the best castle iti’ cally S 
cried the Ear] in deep distress nd 
“for one eight of the bridgé of 
le, with my ten true men upon the 
yond, Hold up a little longer 
had we crossed yonder ridge, we’ stiot 
the Barrew beneath us, and, that once’ {a 
all would be well. - Alas, for thy poor hands! 
how they tremibleon those reins! ‘wo! 

od that I could bear this in thy er 













passed for the spirits of some mighty hunter 





and huntress, “shadows of 
their game, and tn- 
substantial seem around ‘them. 
But the assiduous horseman on 


the slackening reins orbits companion,the whis- 
perings of encouragement and assurance at } 
every pause in their speed, and, abote all, the 
frequent look behind, woald soon have betray- 
ed their morta! nature, their 
their love, fear and danger, 
They were the Lady re 

Earl of Kildare, who had fled together from 
ie Duonamare, where he had lately been under 
arrest, and were now hastening to the Geral- 



















} Better this,” she replied, her 
voice attesting how much she suffered, “ bet- 
ter even this than What I fy from; and I am 


+ 





not yet so weary—although my bands are 

numbed. upon this cold, damp bridle. 1 think 
of poor Sylvio’s 

Soli oe tanopine vitu: tle ir 

ling, pethaps to hide a tear that she tot 

restrain, by ‘bending aside—* Alas, 






the poor ani is failing 
shall never be able to urge him 
While commiserating her palfrey'y) 
Lady Anna had’ farmed her, yer . 
ber Serapeqce his”. ‘ 
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‘came down a party of horsemen, their figures 
and numbers distinctly marked against the sky 
although still more than a mile distant ; and, 
as the Earl cast his eyes over the broad ex- 
pance of the tree tops and green hills, he all at 
‘ence saw them on the ridge of the horizon. 

* Lady Anna,” said hein a low vioce strange- 
ly altered, “ Anna, love, the road here is more 
level: Jet us hasten on.” 

 Flast thou seen any one my lord?” she in- 
quired hastily, raising herself at his word, and 
looking around in alarm—but tae pursuers 
were already out of sight within the shadow 
of the hill.” “Is there any new danger, Ger- 
ald 2” sbe again.asked as he put fis hand to 
her reins, and shook her’ palfrey intc a,can- 
ter, in silence. 

“None, dearest: no more danger than we 
have been in all the flight—but lash your 
horse,” he cried, with involutary earnestness ; 
* lash him now, love, and do not spare !” and 
then again endeavoring to conceal the cause of 
his agitation—“ if we be not at the bridge by 
dawn, my men may have withdrawn out of 
sight of the O’More’s country; therefore hur- 
ry on,for the sun is already up, and we may 
not find them there.” 

THEF trained up the bill at the top of the 

=* s exhausted, palfrey’s speed, and the lady for a 

while seemed satisfied. 

“ Why dost thou look behind so often, my 
lord?” she said at length, turning her head 
* thhim. “see nothing but the tops 

of trees and the red sky.” 

“ Nor dol Anna,” he replied; “but do not 
darn in the saddle; for weary ai thy palfrey is, 
he needs all thy care; hold him up dearest— 
on, on!” 

“ We are pursued, then,” she cried turning 
deadly pale, and the Earl's countenance be.’ 
spoke tion wheiher it was best to stop 
and support her ai all hazards, or still urge 
her on. “ We are pursued,” she cried ; “ | 
know it, and we must be overtaken. Oh, 
leave me, Gerald! and eave thyself!” 

The Ear] said not a word, but shook up her 
palfrey’s head once more, and drawing his 

dagger, goaded him with its point till the 
ree 

: Oh, my poor Syivio! a eect the terri- 






fied girl could. Cai as stang with pain and 
reeling fom ag ure put forth 
ala eed toot doops 


were now lopping Soham between 
them and the river, when a shout:rang out of 


shoulder, and stooping to his own saddle-bow, 
held him up with his left hand, beoding to the 
perronperuaepapamntes 
the horses necks. 

“ Anaa !” he cried, “I ean see nothing: fet 
Sylvio’s mane. Lookout between the trees, 
and tell me if thou seest my ton ane on the 
hill of Clemgaune.” 

“I sea,” replied the lady,“ the whole val. 
ley flooded from side to side, and the trees 
standing like Islands inthe water.” 

“ But my men, Anna,my men! look eon 
beyond the bridge.” 

“ The bridge is a black stripe upon hs 
flood : I cannot see the arches.” 

* But beyond the bridge,” he cried, inthe 
intervals of his exertion, now becoming every 
moment more and more arduous; for the spent 
palfrey was only kept from falling by the 
sheer strength of his arm—‘ beyond the 
bridge, beside the pollard efffi—my ten men 
—are they not there?” 

“ Alas!no my lord, I cannot see them.— 
But mother of mercies !” she shuddered look- 
ing around—“ | see them now behind us!" 
Another shout of mingled voices, execrating 
and exulting, sounded from the valley as the 
spoke. 

The Earl strack his brow with: his gaunt. 
leted hand, yielding for the first time to his 
excess of grief and anguish, for he had raised 
his head and had seen along the opposite hills, 
on the bare, unbroken solitude that offered 
neither hope of help, nor means of escape — 
Yet he girded himselfyap for a last effort: he” 
drew his horse close to the palfrey’s side, and, © 


and let me lift thee on be-’ 
fore.me black Memnon will bear us both 
like the wind—nay, dally not,” for the sen- 
sitive girl shrunk for a moment from the pro- 
posal ; “ re’ thy promise in the chapel — 
on the rock,” e passed his arm roand her — 
waist, and, at one effort, lifted her from the 


around my 


ing to the imperative necessity of the 

clasped her round his neck, and aided 

| drawing herself upon the black cha 
shoulder, The palfrey, the moment it Jost the’ 
supportingthand of the Earl, staggered for- 

‘ward, aad, thougtf rélieved of his burden, fell 
headlong to the ground, The pursuers wore: 
now so near that they could plainly see oe 
had been done, and their cries expressed the 
measure of their rage and dinappointment 








the woods behind. The lady shrieked—the 
Earl siruck the stee] deeper into the palfrey’s 


burdened, yet thundered down the” 
pace which promised to keep his start ; | 


“Dear Abna,” he said, “cast thine arms ~ 








filme form: |? 


oe 


* ‘ 
J 


saddle; while she, blushing deeply, yet yield- ; 
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hope onee more revived in the fainting hearts 
of the Earl and the lady. 

“ Now, thanks to Heaven!” he cried, as he 
found the powerful charger stretching un- 


der them with renewed vigor ; “ thank Heav- 


en, that struck down the slow-paced loiterer 
in thisgood time! Now, Memnon, bear us 
bat over yonder hill, and earn a stall of carved 
oak und a rack ofsilver! Ah, the good steed ! 
thou shalt feed him with thine own while 
hands yet, lady; ia the courts of Castle Ley! 
Look back now, loved Anna, and tell me what 
they du behind.” 

The lady raised her head from his shoulder, 
and cast a glance along the road they had tra- 
versed. “I see them plying whip and spur,” 

shesaid,“ but they are not gaining of us— 
Red Raymond rides foremost, and Owen and 
the three rangers; I know them all : but; ob, 
Mary, mother, smeld me! [ see.my father 
and Sir Robert Verdun ; oh,speed thee goud 
horse, speed!” and she hid her face again up- 
on his breast, and they descended the hill 
which overhuug'the Barrow. 

The old channel of ihe river was no longer 
visible: the flood had overspread its ®anks, 
andfar across the flat holms on the oppo- 
site side swept along in a brown, eddy ing, 
and rapid deluge. -The bridge of Tenach- 
elie spanned from the nearer bank to a raised 
causeway, the solid masonry of which, resist- 
ing the overland inundations, sent the flood 
with double impetuosity through the three 
_/ehoked arches over its usual bed; for there, 
ithe main current gnd the back water rushing 

Pes Riecones heaved struggling. round the #but- 
ments, till the watery war swelled and surged 
ever the range-wall and fell upon the road- 
wall of the bridge itself with solid shotks, like 
seas upon a ship’s deck. Eager for passage as 

“aman might be whose life and the life of his 

dearer self were at stak: r an instant, 

- the Earl checked his hotge, # the long line of 
peninsulated road lay before him—a *high 
tumultuous sea on one side ; a roaring gulph of 
whirlpools, foam, and gushing cataracts on the 
other. Thelady gave one look at the scene, 
tid sank her head to the plate whence she had 
‘. geised it., As he felt her clasp him more close- 
ly and draw herself up for (he effort, his heart 
shamed him to thidk that‘he had blenched 
from a danger which a devoted girl was will- | 
ing to dare; he drove his spurs into his horse’s | 
flanks, and Memnon sprang forward on the 

‘bridge. The roadway returned no hollow 

now, for every arch was gorged 
with a compact mass of water, 


te 
eee am eect Mites 











as the river was sucked ip, and a rushing roar 
where it spouted out in level waterfalls, thut 
would have drowned the trampling of a hun- 
dred hoofs. Twice did the waves sweep past 
them, rolling at each stroké (he ruins of a 
breach in the upper range-wall over the road, 
tll the slones dashed against the opposite ma- 
sonry ; and twice were both covered with the 
spray flung from the abutments : but Memnon 
bdte. them on through stream and raiv, and 
they gained the causeway safe, ” 

The Ear!l’s heart lightened as he found him- 
self again on solid ground, though plunging 
girth deep At times through the flooded hol- 
lows; but they passed the k 
in safety, and were straining up the hill te- 
yond, when the cry of the pufsuers, which a eg 
had been ‘heard over all the sterm of watess 
ever since their entrance on the bridge, sudden- 
ly ceased. Theré was the loud report 
arquebus, and Memnon leaped off all 
feet, plunged forward, reeled, and d 
dead. Red Raymond’s a7quebos . was 
smoking, as he sprang foremost of his 
upon the bridge. Behind him came veld 
Darcy, furious with rage and exu 
“ Secure him first,” he cried ; Secure 
fore he gets from the fallen horse— nd 2 
hand and foot! Ah, villain, he thall bang = 
from the highest oak in Clan Malir; und, for 
her, Sir Robert, she shall be thy wife—I swear 
it by the bones of my fatherbefore 22 
sun hath set! Come on!” and he 4 
horse a head; but saddenly his reins were : 
seized on rightand left by his altendants,— 

“ Villains, letgo my reins!” he cried ; “ would 
ye aid thetraitor in his ercape?” and striking — 
the rowels deep into his steed, he made him 
burst from their grasp; but almost at thesame mA 
instant, he pulled up with a _ “that, ia 
w him on his haunches, for a voices 
uted, “ Back, Raymond! back !” anda ery, 
arose that the bridge was breaking, and the 
long line of roadway @id suddenly seem: te 
undalate with the undalating current. It was . 
well for Lord Darey that he did so; for the ‘ - 
next instant, before his horse’s feet had ceased e 


to paw the air, down went; the whole. : 
arches with a erash, swallowed ap and Ra ‘ 
ated in the irresistible’ waters. Adm ” the - 


sheets of spray and flashing water 
by the falling ruim, and the 
loamy froth f disjointed masonry, 

the tamult of di timbers, and the general 
Gisruption of road-and river, the thusqueteer 

and his horse were seen sweeping for one mo- 

ment down the middle of the stream, then rol- - 
led over and beaten under water, and tum- 
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" bled in the universal vortex, out of sight for- 


ever. : 

Stunned, horrified, his horse trembling in 
every limb, and backing ftom the perilous 
verge abrupt at his feet, the baron sat gazing 
at the torrent that now rushed pasthim. The 
frightful death he had -escaped—the danger 
he was even then in—the sudden apparition 
of the river’s unbridled majesty, savage and 
- bare, and exulting in its lonely strength—all 
the emotions of awe, terror, and amazement, 
crowded on his soul together, His daughter 
and her lover, it might be her husband or her 
paramogr, lay withia a gun-shot, upon the 
ee before es; for Anna Bad thrown 

by e of the fallen.and unextri- 
cated Earl; but he saw them not, he thought 
nol of them. He got off his horse like a man 
whe awakens in sleep walking, and grasped 
the nearest of hig servants by the arm, as if 
se@king to make sure of the reality of their 
“ Ha !” he exclaimed, “this is a 
ilous flood, Geoffrey ; we must have the 
of theditch looked to ;—but how is this? 
villains! where is my daughter? O, fiends 
ofhell, am I here?” and he started at once to 
a full consciousness of his situation, He tore 
off Bis helmet and heavy breastplate, bat his 
servants crowded around him and withheld 
him from the river, for he cried that he would 
swim torrent himself if none else would. 
” cried he, “take off your hands! 
aid the rebellious girl—the traitor’s 
he leman of a Geraldine! Raymond, 
reload your arquebus—red hound, where is 
he? Ha! drowned? O slaveand cowards, 
fet him be Jost before your eyes, and stand id!y 
byt Owen Garreboyle, thou art my foster 
brother ; Sir Robert Verdun, thou hast been 
my son in bounties numberless: you will see 
“me rovbed of my child in my old age, per 
strike a stroke for gratitude or fealty?” Is 
there nc man here will venture in for the love 
_of my father’sson?” =. 

At this last appeal bis foster brother threw 
off his cloak. “Give me your hands, com- 
rades,” he said tu his companions, “ for though 
the Barrow were a river of fire, 1 would go 

ough it for t 

so,” cried the distragted old man ; 

“ Not so, my trusty kinsman :—enough lost 
‘already, without thee, my bold and loyal 
brother! But, Sir. Verdun, I had 
leoked for other conguc thee to-day: 
there is a lady that I, would have given to 
_thee this morning—there, silting by her para- 
moar upon the hill side; and I tell thee! 
would rather let her marry him, Geraldine, ’ 


*) 


love of Mac Roger More.” 





and rebel as he is, than bestow her on a faint 
hearted craven, as thou hast this day. shown 
thyself to be.” 

“ You ing me, my lord,” replied: the 
knight; “you wrong me yilely; 1 would 
rather be the merest Irishman 
than son-in-law of such a cruel ‘reek eon un- 
natural father.” 

“ Get thee into Connaught, then, ungrate- 4 
ful traitor !~Go!” cried the enraged barop.: £ : 
and the knight, turning indignantly from his 
side, was soon jost to sight among the over- 
hanging woods. 

But, as he disappeared, there rose into view 
over the opposite hill a party of troopers, ma- 
king ata rapid pace for the river,—* They 
are the traitor’s men,” cried Darcy ; * they 
will reseue him before my eyes ‘and my» 
child—oh Would that she were rather dead! | 
Shoot villains !—let fly a fight of arrews,and 
slay them where they lie!” But he knew, 
ashe ultered the mournful command; that 
they were far beyond arrow-range, and that, 
even were it not so,no mamofhis company , \ 
would bend a bow in obedience to it. Ajfew 
shafl@were discharged against the party.de- 
scending the hill, bat they fell short anddis- 
appeared in the water, or among the rushes 
and underwood of the flooded holm, _ | , 

“ Gunpowder and lead alone can. reach 
them,” cried Garreboyle. “ But the arque- 
bus is gone, and here is nought save wood and 
feather. Let them shout”—for a ery of scorn es 
and defiance sounded across the flood, asthe =~ 
servants oftbe Earl relieved bim fromthe = * 
fallen horse, and found him past hope,ushart 
‘let them shout: we shall -meet yet witha |. — 
fairer field between us. My lord, theyare = 
mounted again, and going.” 

Let them go,” said Darcy, without raising : 
his eyes to witness their departure,, Hew =, - 
lenly resumed his armour, sprung in 
upon his horsey-strack him with the 
and; turning. his head homeward, 
back by the way he came. 




















Modesty is a polite accomplish 
generally an attendent upon merit. 
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